JOHN   KNOX
nised calumny, the forged paper, the perjured oath, and
assassination as the legitimate methods of diplomacy, and of
the latter as a means of the removal of opposition he seems
cordially to have approved. " God had raised up " the
murderer of Rizzio, and over the bloody end of Cardinal
Beaton, Knox gloated with unseemly hilarity.
Though he was not responsible for the iconoclasm which,
in the early stages of the Reformation, destroyed a number
of Scotland's noble buildings, his aesthetic sense was dim and
his cultural reactions weak. In many ways he was harshly
illogical, and denounced in others what he permitted to
himself. He could be vindictive and uncharitable, defama-
tory and cruel. Yet, withal, during these twelve tumultuous
years from 1560 to 1572 he stood head and shoulders above
his contemporaries as an embodiment of virtues which few
could boast, and the principles of Protestantism and
democracy which he thundered from the pulpit of St. Giles9
have gone out to the ends of the earth. In his advocacy and
furtherance of the Protestant cause he was wholly incorrupt-
ible, and, surrounded as he was by adventurers and oppor-
tunists, not even his bitterest enemies could accuse him of ever
seeking personal gain. His loyalty to his friends was un-
shakable ; his concern for the salvation of the souls of his
fellow-men (provided they were of his way of thinking) was
profound and sincere; and, alone among the statesmen of his
era, he had a great heart for the poor and oppressed. His
private and domestic life were stainless, and to both the
women whom he took to wife he showed himself a devoted
and affectionate husband.
His bitter antagonism to the hapless young Queen was not
justified by her personality and character; for she was
generous to a fault, warm-hearted, and friendly, and was the
most tolerant of any of her race. It may have been that
Knox, who was unusually susceptible to feminine influence,
strove thus to save himself from weakening in purpose before
the peril of her charm. " I could wish," wrote Maitland to
Cecil, " that he would deal more gently with her," and had
he done so, history might have taken a different turn.
Before she left France for Scotland, Mary told Throgmorton
that she meant to constrain none of her subjects, and later
she repeatedly emphasised by proclamation that she did not
intend to force the conscience of any person, and hoped for a
similar toleration towards herself in return. Badgered by